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ODYSSEUS AS A SUN-GOD 
By John A. Scott 

The theory that Odysseus was originally the sun-god seems espe- 
cially attractive to those who wish to find some mystical meaning 
in the story of the Odyssey. Creuzer in his Symbolik, IIP, 173, 
advocated the theory that Odysseus was the year- or the sun-god, 
and he has been followed by many of the leaders in Hellenic scholar- 
ship, so that his suggestion has passed over into such a standard 
work as Beloch's Griechische Geschichte, I, 100, as a simple and 
unqualified fact. 

Professor Menrad, Munchen, 1910, gives a survey of the literature 
and sees in the earliest form of the poem, Der Urmythus der Odyssee, 
the description of the manner by which the sun-god after many 
struggles reached the earth, and he names this earliest form Des 
Sonnengottes Erdenfahrt. Penelope in his theory is the earth, and 
Odysseus is the sun-god kept back from his bride, the earth, by the 
cold and the storms of winter, while his wife is beset by the suitors, 
who are realty the days of the winter. Menrad supports his theory 
by composing a poem of nearly two thousand verses on this theme, 
which poem he regards as resembling the Urmythus der Odyssee. 

The fact that the number twelve is so prominent in the Odyssey 
is the main prop by which this theory is supported. Odysseus 
sails with twelve ships, representing the twelve months which 
accompany the god of the year as he moves through the seasons, 
and when he returns he destroys the suitors, the days of the winter, 
and shoots through the twelve ax-heads, which represent the twelve 
months of the year, while his arrows are the rays of the sun. 

Odysseus returns as a beggar, since the poet regarded the sun-god 
as weakened by the powers of winter. The following quotation 
from Altenburg, quoted by Menrad approvingly (p. 7), gives the 
essence of the matter: 

Seine Gemahlin, eine ErdgSttin, werde von 118 Freiern und deren 
Begleitern bedrangt, das seien die 118 Wintertage, die mit 3 multipliziert, 
das Mondjahr bilden. Aber der Sonnengott Odysseus erscheine, freilich 
[Classical Philology XII, July, 1917] 244 
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vom Winter geschwacht, daher in Bettlertracht; er siege fiber die Freier und 
erlose die Erde vom Winter. Der Meisterschuss durch die 12 Axte bezeichne 
des Sonnengottes sieghaftes Vordringen durch die 12 Monate oder die 12 
Bilder des Tierkreises. Die getoteten Freier werden in den Hades gefuhrt, 
d.h. die Wintertage veschwinden in der Unterwelt. 

It is evident that, if the twelve ax-heads are the twelve months 
of the year and the sun-god passes through these twelve months, he 
will be in precisely the same position he occupied when he started; 
hence, if the god were weakened by the forces of winter before he 
started through the circle of the months, he would again be in that 
condition and still be unable to enjoy the summer with his wife. 
Worse than this is the fact that Odysseus, if the sun-god, slew his 
own companions, since it was the sun-god who went to Zeus in order 
to beg destruction for the companions of Odysseus, and he was the 
most faithless of all leaders, since their sin was largely his fault, for 
just at the moment of their greatest temptation he went to a secluded 
place and took a nap. 

It is not so much the absurdities of such theories which I wish 
to attack as their gross ignorance of Homer and the repeated mis- 
statements of simple and easily ascertained facts. 

Menrad, p. 26, discusses the meaning of Circe and assumes that 
the twelve companions of Odysseus are the twelve months and that 
the animals into which they are changed are the signs of the Zodiac. 
On p. 42 he repeats the statement that Odysseus with twelve com- 
panions visited Circe: "Die Mondgottin Kirke, die vergebens an 
seinen zwolf Gefahrten und an ihm ihren Zauber erprobt." 

Here Menrad need be in no doubt as to the number of followers 
with Odysseus when he visited Circe, since this is one of the few 
passages in which Homer is definite — in fact, the one passage in the 
Odyssey that gives us a clue to the number of followers on the same 
ship with Odysseus. When Odysseus and his companions had met 
with repeated disasters, they decided not to run the risk of going 
in a body to search for the cause of the smoke which Odysseus had 
seen rising in this unknown island; they therefore divided themselves 
into two groups, one of which was to remain, the other to make the 
search. Homer explicitly says that the group which went had 
twenty-two men and the leader Eurylochus (k 208). If the other 
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group was as large, then the entire number with Odysseus, when he 
came to the island and during the year with Circe, was forty-five. 
Thus it seems that Odysseus must have had about sixty men on his 
ship when he left Troy, and this is what we might assume from the 
Catalogue of the Ships. 

What can we say for the care and accuracy of a writer who calmly 
passes over these definite figures and bases an argument on the twelve 
followers who accompanied Odysseus to the home of Circe ? 

Again, while discussing the Sirens, he assumes that Odysseus, 
the year-god, and his twelve companions, the twelve months, passed 
the Sirens (p. 32): "Der Sonnengott vermochte ihren Gesang 
schadlos zu horen — das Anbinden war gar nicht notig — aber seine 
12 Genossen als niedrigere Wesen waren taub fur solche Musik." 
Here again the number twelve is a pure assumption, since it could 
not be that Odysseus had still twelve companions if he had had twelve 
companions when with Circe, since the poet tells in detail of the death 
and burial of Elpenor, the poor fellow who while intoxicated had 
fallen from the roof. The whole story of Odysseus shows that he 
had a fairly large following at the time he sailed or rowed by the 
Sirens, since he soon lost six of his men to Scylla, and there seems to 
have been a large number with him when the cattle of Helius were 
slain and when his sailors were shipwrecked. If he had forty-five 
companions, as Homer says, when he visited Circe, then he had 
forty-four when they passed the Sirens, and thirty-eight at the island 
of the sun. These numbers seem to fit the entire narrative. 

Polyphemus, according to Menrad, is the raging storm of winter; 
the rams and the goats are the hail and the snow. The six com- 
panions eaten by the monster are the six months of winter (p. 36) : 
"Er verschlingt sechs seiner Genossen, d.h. sechs Monate des 
nordischen Jahres gehoren ihm, und erst mit Hilfe der sechs Sommer- 
monate gelingt es dem Sonnengott den Unhold zu bewaltigen, ihm 
das eine Auge zu blenden." Here again the poet is ignored, since 
it is definitely stated that Odysseus was helped by four companions 
when he blinded the monster: t 335, r^ro-apes, avrkp iyds irinirros 
fiera. roiaiv tkeyfiriv. The bald assumption that Polyphemus and 
the Cyclopes belong to the far north is not in accord with the plain 
language of Homer, for he pictures their country as one of semi- 
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tropical fertility where flocks find abundant food growing wild, where 
wheat, barley, and vines nourish without the aid of man. The 
poet then imagines what the land might do under proper cultivation, 
since the vineyards might nourish the entire year through and be 
imperishable. All this has nothing to do with a land where winter 
rules absolutely one-half of the year. 

To quote one more statement (p. 7) : " Seine Gemahlin werde von 
118 Freiern und deren Begleitern bedrangt; das seien die 118 Winter- 
tage, die mit drei multiplizert, das Mondjahr bilden." Homer, 
however, is very definite in his statement of the number of suitors 
and gives the number as 108 (ir 247). It seems strange indeed that 
a theory which risks its all on numbers should give so little heed to 
what these numbers really are! I have no desire to be severe on 
Professor Menrad beyond others, since he is simply putting in 
compact form the arguments of a whole series of higher critics, and 
higher criticism is only vaguely connected with a knowledge or 
appreciation of Homer; hence, when once an error is started, higher 
criticism is helpless to correct it, for how could it be corrected unless 
one read Homer ? 

This paper would end here except for the fact that this sun-god 
theory has crept into histories and handbooks and therefore demands 
a more extended treatment. 

The number twelve, which is the one great fact of this theory, 
is peculiarly well fitted for dactylic poetry, since it is found in each 
of the following forms: 8voKai5eKa, 5voicai8eii', dv&dena, dv&Seic', 
dudeica, ScoSe/c'; and it is constantly used for a vague or indefinite 
number. The wide use of this numeral is not confined to Odysseus 
and the Odyssey, for a glance at Gehring's Index will show that it is 
used more often in the Iliad than in the later poem. 

The gods spent twelve days with the Aethiopians (A 425). Ajax 
had twelve ships (B 557) and Odysseus had a like number (B 637). 
The Trojans vowed twelve oxen to Athena if she would be merciful 
and save them from the Greeks (Z 93, 274, 308). Agamemnon 
offered twelve horses to Achilles if he would forget his anger (I 123, 
265). Diomede slew twelve of the sleeping Thracians (K 488, 560). 
The corslet of Agamemnon had twelve stripes of gold (A 25). Iphid- 
amas, the son of Antenor, came to assist the Trojans with twelve 
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ships (A 228). Neleus, the father of Nestor, had twelve sons 
(A 692). Ajax in defending the ships slew twelve of the Trojans 
(0 746). When Achilles appeared and shouted from the trench, 
twelve warriors perished in the ensuing panic (2 230). Achilles 
vowed to slay twelve young Trojans before the pyre of Patroclus 
(2 336). The twelve steeds already promised to the angry warrior 
if he would relent were brought into the presence of Achilles (T 244). 
The mares of Dardanus bore twelve colts to Boreas (T 225). Achilles 
seized the twelve Trojan youths whom he vowed as an offering at 
the pyre of Patroclus (<£ 27). Lycaon was twelve days at Troy 
when he fell into the hands of Achilles (<£ 81). Achilles slew the 
twelve Trojans according to his vow (SP 22, 175, 181). Achilles 
insulted for twelve days the body of Hector (A 31, 413). When 
Priam prepared to take with him a ransom for the corpse of his son, 
he took 12 x^abas, 12 Tairriras, 12 <j>apea, 12 xiravaj (12 229). Niobe 
had twelve children (Q 603). Achilles agreed to a truce for the 
burial of Hector and that there should be no fighting until the twelfth 
day (Q 667, 781). Odysseus is connected with but a single one of 
all these references to the number twelve, and that is with the 
reference to his twelve ships; but he is not peculiar in this, since 
Ajax and Iphidamas have a like number. Achilles, as can be easily 
noted, is connected with nearly half of these references. 

Clearly there is little warrant for assuming that Odysseus was 
regarded as a sun-god in the Iliad. 

Twelve is hardly more freely used in the Odyssey than the number 
twenty and is no more significant. Athena advised Telemachus 
to get a ship and twenty oarsmen and to go in search for tidings of 
his father (a 280). The nurse, Eurycleia, was purchased by Laertes 
at the price of twenty oxen (a 431). Telemachus demanded of the 
suitors that he be given a ship and twenty oarsmen (/3 212). When 
Telemachus prepared to go in search for tidings of his father, he 
ordered the nurse to get ready for him twenty measures of barley 
(/3 355). When the Ithacans gathered in the assembly, the seer 
predicted that Odysseus would return in the twentieth year (/3 175). 
Menelaus was detained for twenty days in the island Pharos (5 360). 
Aegisthus awaited the returning Agamemnon with an ambush of 
twenty men (5 530). The suitors with twenty men laid an ambush 
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for Telemachus, planning to slay him as he returned from searching 
for his father (5 778). Zeus foretold that Odysseus should reach the 
land of the Phaeacians on the twentieth day (e 34). Odysseus felled 
twenty trees from which he made the raft with which he sailed from 
the presence of Calypso (e 244). The wine by means of which 
Odysseus intoxicated the Cyclops required twenty measures of water 
to one of itself (i 209). The staff of the Cyclops was as large as the 
mast of a twenty-oared vessel (i 322). A person with twenty hands 
and twenty feet could neither mount nor stand upon the rock inhab- 
ited by Scylla (p 78). Twenty suitors came from Zacynthus (ir 250). 
Twenty geese were eating grain in the yard of Odysseus (r 536). 
Twenty servants went to the spring in order to fetch water at the 
command of Eurycleia (v 158). It was proposed by Eurymachus 
that the suitors appease the anger of Odysseus by each bringing to 
him the value of twenty oxen (x 57). No refrain is so often heard 
in the Odyssey as that Odysseus will or has returned in the twentieth 
year. 

The hero, it is true, had twelve ships, he took with him twelve 
companions to the cave of the Cyclops, and he shot through the 
twelve ax-heads, but he was gone twenty years, he put to sea on a 
craft made from twenty trees, he reached the land of the Phaeacians 
in twenty days, his son went to search for him with twenty com- 
panions, and twenty men lay in ambush for the returning Telem- 
achus; hence it is unreasonable to say that the number twelve 
in the Odyssey has any peculiar importance. If an argument for 
the belief that Odysseus is a sun-god is to be based on the Odyssey, 
it must rest on some other foundation than that of numbers. 

Do the adventures of that hero give any warrant for the belief 
that Odysseus is a sun-god or Helius himself ? 

He sailed from Troy with twelve ships, and these ships are 
assumed to be the twelve months; then each ship should carry the 
days of the month as its crew and there should be something like 
thirty on board. But, since his own ship still had forty-five and the 
hero himself when they came to the island of Circe, it is clear that 
no juggling can arrive at a number fitting such an hypothesis. 

When Odysseus and his companions were shut up in the cave of 
the Cyclops, the poet tells how "wailing they awaited the divine 
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dawn," and how during the day the monster drove his herds to 
pasture, and how as evening came on he drove them back to their 
fold. Thus the sun set and day came and went, even though the 
sun-god, the god of day, was shut up and helpless in the cave. We 
are told how, after Polyphemus had been blinded, Odysseus and his 
companions groaned as they awaited the coming of the day — a 
strange thing for a god to do, since he is the very god who brought 
the day. 

While Odysseus and his companions, in obedience to the com- 
mands of Circe, were on their way to Hades, they came first to the 
land of the Cimmerians, a land to which the rays of the sun have 
never come (X 14) : 

ivOa 8e Kt/tjuepiW avSpmv 8>}/ios Tt irdXts T«, 
yipi Kal vt<f>i\ri KCKaXv/ijU.£i/of oiSt itot' avrovs 
^tXtos <paedwv KaraStpKtTai aKTivetrow, 
ovd oiror' av oretxgai Tpos ovpavov axrTepoevra, 
ovd' ot' av aifi in yalav air' ovpavoOar irporpairrfraj,. 

This is a strange conception if Odysseus is only the sun-god making 
his yearly course to Hades, since this visit is then merely the poetic 
expression for mid-winter, and so he must pierce to the land of the 
Cimmerians twice each year with his beams, once when going to 
Hades and once when returning. If Homer had taken especial pains 
to make impossible the sun-god theory, he could not have used 
plainer language, for how could the sun-god in his yearly course 
visit those people whom he never visits ? 

At the meeting of the mother and son in Hades, the mother 
urges him to return with all speed back to the light: X223, &XX& 
<p6ucrde rhx^ra XiXoueo. The poet knows of no other source for the 
light, the day, than the sun, and, if Odysseus is the sun, the earth 
has no light, for the light of the earth has gone down to Hades. His 
mother does not urge him to hasten back with the light, but to hasten 
back to the light; thus the light exists where he is not, is independent 
of him, and he is not connected with the light, hence is not the sun-god. 

When the companions of Odysseus slay the cattle of the sun, 
Helius at once demands vengeance and threatens to go down to 
Hades and shine among the dead if the crime committed by the 
companions of Odysseus is not fully avenged. But Odysseus has 
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just come from Hades, and if he be the sun-god he is threatening 
as a last extremity the very thing he has already done, and the thing 
he does every year. It should be noticed that the threat involves, 
not only his going down to Hades, but his shining there; yet no 
verse in the Odyssey can be construed so as to make Odysseus shine 
with light while he was in Hades. 

And finally, if Odysseus is another form of Helius, then he 
brought destruction on his own followers, and had Zeus slay his 
veteran and faithful companions for deeds due to his own negligence, 
and he beyond all others deserves the motto airrap firj\a kclkoI <fSdpovai 
vofirjts. 

The sun-god theory violates the most simple teachings of Homer 
and is founded, for the most part, upon misapprehensions and 
misstatements of facts and numbers clearly expressed and easily 
understood. 

The first word of the Odyssey, ivdpa, shows that the poet had no 
intention of telling the story of a god and that in his thought Odysseus 
was thoroughly human. 

No field of research or imagination is so easy to work or so free 
from limitations as the field of myths and of origins. One man 
writes a book to show that Odysseus was once a wolf, another to 
prove that he was the sun, so that I make no apology for starting 
in another field this theory of my own — a theory which does not 
depend on misuse of numbers or on assumed facts. 

Our own Civil War is only a sun-myth, being the popular expres- 
sion for the struggle of the seasons, the white troops representing the 
days, the colored troops the nights. The four years are the four 
seasons; during the first three, the autumn, the winter, and the 
spring, the South held back the North, but failed during the fourth — 
that is, during the summer. The sun-god is none other than General 
Lee, whose invasion of Pennsylvania is the poetic expression of the 
northward movement of the sun. The three days' battle at Gettys- 
burg represents the three days of the summer solstice when the sun 
moves neither north nor south; these days of battle were the first 
three days of July, while General Lee's retrograde movement began 
on the fourth. These dates may seem disturbing, but they flood 
the theory with light, for if we change them from the Gregorian to the 
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Julian calendar we shall find that Lee started southward June 22 — , 

that is, on the very day when the sun turns from the Tropic of 

Cancer. This also gives a definite clue to the time when General 

Lee, or the sun-god, was first worshiped, since his retreat must fall 

on the day when in the Julian calendar the retrograde movement 

began; hence his worship began about two thousand years ago, or 

at about the time of the introduction of the Julian calendar. Later, 

sacred days were set apart for his worship and in many places 

images 1 were erected in his honor by those who had forgotten the 

story of his divine origin. When the twenty-second of June began 

to draw away from the time of the summer solstice, owing to the 

error of the Julian calendar, men lost the feeling for the nature of this 

sun-god, but it was the change from the Julian to the Gregorian 

calendar which finally and fully obscured the divine origin of this 

national hero. 

Northwestern University 

1 It is to be noted that all these images are whiskered, the whiskers, of course, rep- 
resenting the rays of the sun. See also Miss Jane Harrison's discussion of "The Head 
of John the Baptist" in recent numbers of the Classical Review. 



